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FCUR MONTHS IN EUROPE. 
BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 
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That is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
Fo which ail soon return who travel out. 
Cowley. 
No. I. 

Our pilot having been on board for some 
time, and Captain C having resigned 
his authority, and become an agreeable com- 
panion among us, we were amusing ourselves 
in the warm cabin below, while the chill fog 
enveloped every thing above, when a noise, 
like the distant reverberations of thunder dy- 
ing away among the mountains, struck on 
every ear. Before the words of a question 
could be formed, Captain C—— had vanished 
from our little circle, his relation of the wreck 
of the Ogle Castle, East Indiaman, being sns- 
pended as by enchantment in the midst of its 
interest. Not many minutes elapsed ere we 
heard the fine commanding voice, which had 
sounded amid the uproar of many a tempest 
on the great deep, giving out rapid orders on 
the main deck, while ever and anon a half- 
ch ked voice drawled afier him. “ Is the 
Captain commanding?” said Miss B——, ‘1 
thought he was not at liberty to interfere with 
the pilot.” “ He is only repeating the pilot’s 
orders,”’ replied poor J. H ,» who had 
clung to Miss B.’s side during the whole voy- 
age, and was unwilling that any event should 
interrupt his tete-a-tete, or disturb his equa- 
nimity. ‘‘ The pilot seems to repeat the Cap- 
tain’s orders, if I understand aright,” said an- 
other of the passengers, ‘‘ something more 
than ordinary has chanced.” And, as he 
spoke, proceeded to the deck. There he found 
a scene of most admirable confusion. On the 
quarter deck the pilot had contrived to stand, 
by the aid of the bulwarks and haulyards; 
but his senses were stupified in inebriety in 
the next degree to insensibility, and he could 
only drawl out the captain’s orders in a tone 
which sounded like the dying echo of a win- 
ter’s blast. The Hudson was aground not far 
from the Goodwin sands, near the very spot 
where the Ogle Castle, had been lost but a few 
weeks before. She was grinding along the 
sands with every yard stretched to the wind, 
and plunsing deeper and deoper every imo- 
ment. ‘“ Up with the main-sail!”’ cried the 
captain, in a voice of thunder. . ‘* Nu—no,— 
that must’nt be!’ drawled forth the pilot, as 
he endeavoured to advance a step forward 
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and fell at his full length along the deck. 
‘“¢ Down with the main-top gallant-sail !’’ con- 
tinued the captain. “ stand to the helm, Jack ! 
haul dowa! haul down! man the yards! luff, 
Jack, so!’ and he paced the deck with as 
much rapidity as his commands were given 
and executed. Every sail was now furled, 
and the bow yards rose gloomily amid the 
dense fog, which the moonlight, unable to 
brighten, only distantly showed. The pilot 
lay muttering to bimself fur a time, while the 
sailors threw their curses on him, as they pas- 
sed, in a tone full and distinct as indignation 
could utter. Gradually rising, by the help of 
the cordage, he drew himself up and tottered 
along till he reached the gangway, crying out 
as loudly as his estate would warrant, “ heave 
out the anchor! heave out the anchor!” “ If 
you let go the anchor the ship is lost!” replied 
the captain, scarce able to dissemble his anger 
at the effrontery of the drunken pilot. ‘ What 
are you about there, boys? hold the chains— 
for God’s sake, hold, or vessel and cargo are 
for ever lost !—come forward here,” he cen- 
tinued to the pilot, ‘‘ and give your orders, 
but beware how you manage !”’ 

Reeling and dreaming, again the contuma- 
cious fellow ordered the anchor to be lowered, 
when Young, the mate, rushed forward as if 
to loose some rope, atid overthrew him beside 
the capstan, where be lay and murmured un- 
intelligible directions till he sunk into the 
deadly sleep of intoxication, and gave no far- 
ther trouble. 


The captain now sprung into the chains and 
hove the lead on either side of the ship. Find- 
ing four fathoms of water on one side, and 
only two on the other, he ordered out the 
hawser, with a small anchor attached to it. 
All the ship’s company now hurried to the 
bows, the stern boat was lowered, brought for- 
ward and manned; and the anchor hoisted 
over the bulwarks and let down geatly into 
the boat. It was a thrilling moment. The 
imminent peri! attendant on receiving the im- 
mense weight of even a small anchor into a 
littie skiff, which the least motion of the wa- 
ters tossed to and fro like a bubble; the ca!m 
and silent steadiness with which the brave sai- 
lors grasped and laid itin admirable equipoise; 
the busy alacrity witn which the mate and his 
fellows ur: folded the complicated hawser ; and 
the almost omnipresent surveillance of the io- 
tensely anxious, but outwardly unagitated cap- 
tain, as he moved hastily about, now throwing 
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the lead and directing the helm—now looking 
into the small boat and preparing the wind- 
lass; all gave to the scene a vivid iiterest 
which mere description can but feebly convey. 
‘* Are you ready ?''—~" Aye, aye, sir,"’ was the 
answer. ‘‘ Push off, there, but take care of 
yourselves,” said Captain C even in the 
moment of peril, anxious to guard his daring 
sailors against the temerity of their nature. 
The little boat sprung quickly from the side of 
the Hudson, and was hurried rapidly into the 
gloom of the fog, by the united strength of 
half a dezen sailors. Dimmer and dimmer in 
the distance grew the small boat; the voices 
of the bold mariners alone were heard dis- 
tinctly as they rowed further and further to 
the right of the grounded ship. “ Holloa!" 
cried the Captain. “ Ay, ay, Sir!” sung the 
fearless echo. ‘ Heave and take care of your- 
selves!" A moment elapsed, the anchor went 
gushing down, and a shout from the boat assu- 
red us all was safe. “ Haul in!” was then 
the command; and the dripping hawser was 
rolled over the windlass, by the blended 
strength of every male in the ship, except the 
effeminate J. H——, who, forsooth, was too 
careful of the nerves of Miss B to leave 
her side for a moment, or suffer her to know 
that anything extraordinary had happened. 
The size of the before unwet hawser was now 
reduced one half, and still the windlass rolled 
beneath a power almost irresistible. ‘“ The 
bawser will part!” cried the mate, “ if it is 
strained again.” “ Does she swing yet?” 
said the captain. ‘ No, no,,Sir,”” was the un+ 
changing reply. Try the hawser once more; 
and the windlass turned again but still with no 
better result; the grounded ship moved not 
from her sandy bed. 








As the small boat returned to the ship, the 
captain descended into the cabin and with 
that astopishing calmness, which familiarity 
with danger gives to experienced voyagers on 
ihe perilous deep, informed the passengers 
that they must prepare immediately for de- 
parture as their position, with the ship on 
her side, would be very uncomfortable by day 
light. ‘This was the first intimation of danger 
that Miss b had receive’: but she arose 
suddenly and went to her birth, ebserving with 
a look and tone of the deepest scorn, as she 
passed J H—, “ surely it was not manly to 
treat me like a child, Mr. H’; it Lam awoman, 
| hope | know how to bear adversi y as well 
as those who wear the form oi man.” ‘Truly, 
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she did bear the sudden anuvancement much 
beiter than the person whe oad studiously en- 
de avored to pe: suade her there was no danger 


Nothing could better tilustrate the upportant | 


truth that boasting, vain-glorious and imp.ou: 


v.en, Who are brave in a muititude of words, 


when peril dweils alar, are very bubes—aye, | 


Oucthing Weaker than suckiings,wheu trouble 
Anu iear aod danger come upon them, than 
the pusitlarainvus behaviour of the herei: tore 
mirepid tibertine. He hurried to and fio im 
the cabin like one mad with apprehension , he 
cursed the pilot im volleys of oaths, as if his 
profaue ana liemas coucd swim the ship; he 


wrung his hands like a feeble woman, and es- 


teemed it howribie that a thing of his gentility eveu while bis unrested limbs and excoriated 


shouid be coupelied to herd with saidors in| 


But attention 


was suvn Withdrawn trom him to more impor- 


the wretched lony-boat our 
fan concerns; 
be packed in haste, and the captain's ample 
Wardrobe and marine instruments to be pre- 
served trom the wave-, Which, as he believed, 
and calmly said, would swailow both ship and 


cargo. The cabin was covered with all the 


pata vernalia ol a $ea-Voyage ; books, papers, | 


instruments, charts, clothing and furniture, 


thiown bither aud thither, without order or 
di creet d sposal, wherever they could be pre- 
served from the remorseiess billows. Lhe 


galiant ship now began to fall upon her side, 
as ihe ebbing tide owed rapidly away and | 
left her without support. Already we found 
it a difficult matter to make our way about the 


cabin; but every one was peculiarly interes- | up the Channel. 
ted fur ihe uncomplaining captain, and deem- | 


ed it a pleasure to encounter some difficulty 
for his sake, who had, in beliet, lost the greater 
We, 


ourseives around on the recli- 


part ot all he possessed in the world. 
theiciore, drew 
ning side of the ship and bestowed his Various | 
weaith as well as circumstances would permit. 

When all the excitement of preparation was | 
over, and we were about to sit gloomily down | 


of our misiortune, sud- | 


and wait the progress | 


deniy the captain started, sprung upon the 
ganyway and cried, © she floats! she floats!’ | 
A winute more beheld us all on deck. The 
noble Hudsou was securely riding on we! 
smooth expanse, her tail bare masts and mad 
dage looming through the midnight fog. The | 
struog huwser had availed at last, and, as the 

tide tell, had drawn ber from the bank into | 
fourteen fathoms of water. What electric joy | 
bevmed now in every face! what a thrill of | 
The 

captaui went forward and awoke the pilot from 


thanksgiving van through every vein! 
bis ureain of intoxication. ** Now you may | 
order cut the anchor, it you please!” he said, | 
with a smile; and, having seen all things se- 
cure beneati the greet chain cable, he escor- | 
ted us below to discuss our past danger and | 
laugh at the sidicnoes poybt in which our! 


chaouc luggage wouid be tound on the morrow. | 
| 


our scattered luggage was to! 


_rather gloried in an opportunity to revenge 


*}ot mankind. 


| For the remainder of our voyage this visita- 
_ tion was not jorgoiten; nor shall l soon forget | 
‘tne deep penitence, and L hope, salutary re- 
When the | 
‘fumes which had bewildered bis senses, had 


morse exlubited by our pilot. 


evaporated and returning nature showed bim 
the hemousness of his offence, in his capacity 
oi pilot ol our ship and guardian of our ‘ives, 
he displayed all the agony which a poor man, 


| with a large dependent family, could but teel, 
had torfeited his Ji- 
-cense and lost his character. Notwithstand- 
ig the trouble he had caused, and the suffer- 
ing he had drawn upon ali inthe ship, L truly 
believe that the hardiest sailor of the Hudson, 


when couscious that he 


| hands prompted him to curse the author ot his 
ills, most heartily forgave the penitent father, 
who in bis anxiety to do his duty the day be- 
fore, had takeo but little tood, and was conse- 
‘quently more liable to suffer from the effects 
ot the spirits he had swallowe:. At all events, 
| whether intoxication was habitual with him or 
not, our excellent capiain, in the generosity of 
his nature, not only forgave his offence, and 


assured him that, in this instance, he should 
‘not suffer for it, but also paid him the full 

amount of his hire, as if perfect safety had at- 
This act of Capt. C 
A contracted | 








tended his guidance. 
ennobled him with all of us. 
mind could never have forgiven one who had 
caused so much disorder and peril; but have 
himself for the expense attendant on a passage 
Many a tear of sympathy 
was shed for the poor fetlow, in our ship, be 
' fore he left us ; and when he departed, many a 
prayer rose, that tor his own and his childrens’ 
sake, he might go his way and sin no more. 
I canrot resist the opportunity to say, that 
were venial offences of this nature, and of oth- 
ers not dissimilar, visited in their first commit- 
tal by .orgiveness on due repentance, instead 
of being pursued by all the penal terrors of 
sanguinary law, less sin, less atrocious crimes 
would afilict the earth, and stain the annals! 
It is dangerous to brand the | 


| 





first errors of man with the mark of outlaw- ' 
ry and excommunication; to set the seal of | 
avoidance and opprobrium upon bis brow; to 

plunge him into everlasting desperation, and, | 
having made him the Cain of his kind, subject 

in the world’s opimiop to no redemption, how- | 
ever blameless his after lite, to send him forth 
alike regardless of the crimes he perpetrates, 
and the punishment that foliows them. No 
land on earth isso dreadfully haunted by vices 
and crimes of ali natures and degrees as that, | 
along whose coast this offence of the pilot was 
committed; no country beneath the sun is! 
cursed with a more sanguinary code of crimi- 
nallaw. | am no politic'an, thank God! but 
it dees seem to my simple apprehension 
as certain as a consequent eflect ol an ade- 


‘sounding on every side. 





san 





quate cause, thar Litend is visited ty such 
unprecedented sin and crime, Le cause “a r sta- 
t tes allow no mercy to the oifeuder; the un- 
‘ffuceable brand of proscription is on his brow 
and eternal revenge buras in his bleeding 
heart. 


No other event diversified our passage, Ey- 


ery object, howe, er, intormed us that we were 


far away irom the land of our birth. The 
towns which we passed, Dover, Deal, Mar- 
gate, Gravesend—all had a look unlike any 
pl.ces in America. A sombre covering per- 
vaded them all, the want of those livelier gra- 
ces, Which charm the traveller so much in the 
United Siates, deprived them o. mucn of the 
interest which would have otherwise flowed 
from historic remembrances. I expected to 
find ruins, but not absolutely ruinous houses, 
which were inhabited; yet such presented 
themselves at every turn of the river. In- 
deed, in winter, the only attractive object on 
the Thames are, Dover Castle, a very proud, 
cominanding fortress, and the seat of some 
my lord or other, (lL torget his name) not far 
trom Margate, the watering place of the fash- 
ionuabies. 


Opposite to Woolwich, where there is a roy- 
al military academy, we.saw the prisons of the 
marine convicts. Seventy-four gun ships, dis- 
masted and stranded in the river, were the 
dungeons of those unfortunate beings who 
had had the mistortune to offend in any way 
the blood-thirsty laws of England. Farther 
on, we saw the skeletons of several criminals 
hung in chains, rattling in the wind and bleach- 
ing in the sun—« most loathsome and disgust- 
ing sight, without any apparent purpose ; for 
those who require the positive presence of 
such horrible objects to deter them from crime, 
are already sv lust to every sense of human- 
ity as to be utterly irreclaimable. About this 
part of the river there is avery picturesque 
view. The Thames winds, within half a mile, 
round three sides of a narrow point of land, 
which becomes a peninsula; over this spot 
one beholds hundreds of vessels coming up the 
river, apparently gliding over land ; which by 
the way, reminded me of a similar, though 
less imposing view on the Kennebec, where 
the masts of vessels are seen over the tops of 
the woods, inoving on like spectres Counts 
less multitudes of ships and brigs and sloops 
now more and more intelligibly assured us 
that We Were approaching the great metropolis 
of the world. The tanguages of all nations 
were heard as we passed along. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of artizans’ tools were 
Endless trains of 
colliers were passing up and down, and the 
distant clouds of smoke that overhung Lon- 


don reveaied the necessity of enterprise in the 


Newcastle. Every thing was 
Half a dozen cystom- 


commence of 
busy and full of lite. 
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AND AMERICAN ATTHENAUM. 
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iouse officers now came aboard and instituted | of merry-makings, are both included in the | 


acvifice; to follow the funeral procession 


. e } , } Ti 1, | 4 ‘} rene appearance 
ari.id search over the Hudson Thousands cely of London. The general ay pearance of) ay illustrious man is to enjoy some portion ot 


of watermen hurried hither and thither on the | this part of the vast metropolis is sombre and | jig celebrity. His anes vy cnalter to patronise 


yellow waters of the contemptible Thames. | 


' 
} 


All possitle sounds saluted us—not sounds of | 


heaven, but of earth and t other pace, in ev | 


gloomy io the eatreme. 


English could reasonably claim, this must be 
at all seasons a cheerless place of residence. 


Allowing all the 


| & Corpse Here the powertal of the earth 
have habited ; the wise, the affluent and the 


; noble; here genins has breathed its own im 


erlasting discord—harsh as the grating of hell's | In the wild woods of the more uncultivated | mortality around. and wisdom «anctified each 
’ hinges—my he as dizzy Wi ear: | “ti “the United S 2g ' ee Z 
rusty hinges—my head was dizzy with hear- | portions of the United States, P had found pla fhumble spot. What changes have happened 


ing and my eyes tired of seeing. 1 went be-| 


low and dressed; and, the moment the ship} thing so utterly heart-killing as the part of 


reached the docks, leaj ton shore in London | 
with a strange, wild, uudefivable feeling of | 
pain and pleasure throbbing rapidly in my 


cree , shila « om ™ = . ai sepe wot) eir oi > » | pis ’ 
heart; tor, while the other passengers were gons, coal carts, asses With their immense Blackfriars monastery . 


ces sufticiently unattractive: but verily uo- 


London through which I was now passing. 
However, I struggled on as well as the greasy 
mud of the streets and the intervening wac- 


| within the distance to whieh my eye extend: 

| Kingdoms have fallen in au hour, prineedoms 
in an instant changed masters for ever; reli 

| gions arisen and passed away at the caprice 

fof a tyrant. Yonder, where erst stood the 

the monks awoke in 


congratulating one another that they had | panniers, and donkeys, with their devil-boy the morning from the sleep of their revelry, 
reached their country and their home, I said ; riders, would permit, till at last Peame in sight | glorying in the riches of their holy shrines and 
nm e rm ‘ : 2 


to myself, with a sigh, ‘‘ my home isfaraway.” | 
But the noveity of the scene dispelled reflec- 


of St. Pauls, which, at the first glance, could 
not be mistaken, so marked is the grandeur 


| the power of their order, and found the decree 


/of sequestration affixed to their gates and 


tion, and enthusiasm counteracted despon- of its immense and beautilul structure. Thence | their authority annulled for ever. Men, wham 


dency. 
According to the witty pasquinade, entitled | 
The Devil’s Walk, which has been usually im- | 
puted to Porsen, but which is now known, was 
the joint production of Southey and Cole- 
ridge, his most sable majesty, in the plenitude 
of his imfinite wisdom, 
—— ‘** Went into London by Tottenham court road :” 
on his most diabolical tour of observation.— 
What he might have met with, had he taken 


his sacred way through the London docks, it) what | thought during my rapid peregrina: | 


passeth my readiness to imagine; but I am 


] was hurried, in the everlasting crowd, down 
Ludgate-hill and borne forward to the most 
thronged and most dirty place in London, the 
corner o¥ Fleet-street northwardly: whence | 
turned into New Bridge street and delivered 
iny letters to Mr. John Miller—of whom I 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. I was 
glad to escape for a moment from the pressure 
of the throng and to discover a breathing- 
place, where I couid think for an instant on 


tion. 


success would have immortalized, have been 
drawn in hurdles to the block along the very 
street Where now i tread. Kings and queens 
and princes have been borne secretly, by 
| yon ancient corner, to the dark dwellings o! 


the Tower— 
“ With many a foul and midnight murder fed.’ 


Justice and truth have in vain lifted up 
their warning, their bewailing voices in the 
street. Judgment has set bere full oft, cloth- 





; : , 3 rr se: varme revenge, and 
certain that he could not have wanted ample} Can this be London? said Ito myself; the | ed in the crimson garments of revenge, and 
| terror swept away the multitude whom at 


exercise, for his sarcastic temperanient. Al-| scene of all that is interesting in history, | | med ' , tdened. What — 
4 hale Sepieiy l tright had already oned. at private 
most the first thing I encountered, when I is-| charming in poetry, instructive in morals aud | ‘6! ebrenen,denereten wa 


= aaa: . Rh . . | sfferi ave passed here! Wouat piercing 
sued through the gate, was a fiddling heggar, | maginative in romance! Can this he the | Siferings fh passer | 


most iniportunately beseeching in lofty rhy el 


spot where Cwur de Lion reigned amid his 


| groans and shrieks of agony have been heard, 
where the undistinguishable voices of that 


the cha ity of the passers by. Next I met aj knights of Palestine?) Where despotic Queen! 


ae —e sia al 
é nee: . ‘ ; , rise, like the noise of 
cougregation of blind, halt, and helpless men-| Bess bore sway over every thing but her own thronging muititude now rise, 


, ie , ‘ ‘ : ort; ' Oh, who can teil 
dicants, (or who seemed to be so, at least,)! affections? Where Mary was arraigned against | * ¥8™ rfall upon mine ear : 


Whose importunities it was difficult to resist; | the laws of nations—her indictwnent being im- 


but they had so much the air of practisers on 
public credulity, that methougbt they would 
have been blind, maimed and deaf no longer; 
had a score of dogs, or, what is more dreadful 
to gentry of this sort, a single beadle been 


| printed in every line of her beautiful counte 


,nance? Is it possible that yonder house, in 


the darkest part of Fleet street was the resi-| 


dence of the immortal Bacon? That here Ben 
| Johnson composed his Alchymist and over- 


loosed upon them; and thevefore 1 passed on | teow by ridicule a system of imposition, 


and dropped my mite into the extended hand 
of a silent, hoary-haired ancient, who related 
no moving tale, but suffered each well-inclined 
passenger to judge for himself. Crossing a 
decent squave, IE directed my way towards St. 


Paul's, aud was soon lost in the labyrinthien) 


mazes of the dirtiest and dingiest of all cross- 
ways, by-ways, and no-ways that ever were 
christened by the name of strects. There, I 
soon found, now the most ancient footpaths of 
the mostsancient part of London—that is, what 
is properly termed the city, Which extends 
from the Tower to.Fleet-street, or somewhat 
beyond and fromahe Tham. s, eastward to—! 
All T know 


is that Sil bficlt, (oe scene ot Marv’s autos da 


know not What point westward 
fe. of tae aucient St. Bactholomew’s merry 
fairs and o: the mouceru catce-snows, an 
Moorfieids, celebrated for much the same kind 


| which the wisest and most learned of men vain- 
| ly conspired to crush? Was it here he sketch- 
ed the humorous scenes of his Bartholomew 
Fair? Could the great Samuel Johnson not 
only dwell here, but think no place so pleas 
ant as London! Yes, | must believe all these 
things; but the thought comes over m like a 
dream of days that are passed. How Savage 
wandered in the loneliness of his heart, and 
darkest streets. Hlow the unfortunate Chiat- 
terton perished, wien there was no eye to pity 
and no arin to save the youth, whom all ad- 





mired and all forgot. Here Goldsmith toiled 
in the simplicity of his gentle heart, and here 
resigned his spirit to Him who gave it, as an- 
Neglected in 


corrupted as in early infancy. 
life, they were hovoured in death. To sive 
in one’s need, perchance, requires some hittle 


_aatrces 


found reciprocity in’ the dreariness ot the! 


| the wues, the unimaginable miseries, the bro- 
| ken hearts, the violated honeur, the secret as- 
‘sassinations—all that can be conceived of 
all possible iniquity which, could these old 
grey walls utter tales of other days, would 
urst like the legions of bell upon the shud- 
| dering soul'—Alas! alas! let the earth lie 
waste: for it were better there should be no 
jinhabitants than that cities should be truitful 
only in unspeakable horrors! 








| Popular Tales. 
| 





| THE YORKSHIRE ALEHOUSE. 


And he had trudged through yorkshire calor, 
Ainong the rocks and winding seaurs, 
Where deep and low the hanlets he, 
Beneath their litle patch of sky, 
And littie lot of stars.—Wordsuorth. 


“A dusty road mak. + + 'ronthy passenger” 


Suc was the motto which, wriftea bo veeth 





an open mouth and a foaming nea ei 


| ; 
to frame an excuse for the Woyiarer whom it 
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sought to entice into an alehouse in one of 
the woody dale- of merry vid Yorkshire. To 
the enticement of this homely sign and sum- 
mer proverb, the house held out the farther, 


bu. snore dubious inducement, of a mounted 
' 
Sanit (veorge slaying the dragon, bearing a} 


nelice, in the manner of a legend, ‘‘ entertain- 
ment for man and horse.” 
sible symbols of good and various cheer 
abounded; the burnished bottoms of pewter 
drink ng vessels were seen, elevating and ele- 
vaied, within the open windows, and amid the 
auumer airc—the smacking of palm on palm, 


in triendly and clamorous salutation, was | 


heard; while beture the door stood, with in- 
terlaced bridles, many horses, neighing an 


aeknowledgment over their corn to the anx- | 
' who has travelled tar, and proved the matter | man I trow ye be.” 


ious steeds of passing travellers, who, with 
eyes averted from the pressing seductions of 
the change-house, hastened on to more remote 
accommodation. The great northern waggon 
heaped house high with the woollen treasures 
of the country, and drawn tediously along by 
ten fine horses, stood oy the way-side watch 
ed by a vigilant bull dog; while its cautious 
conductors sat within sight, giving, at every 
mingled morsel of beef and ale they dispatch- 


More compreheo- 


short massy shafts ot a multitude ef oak and | 
elm trees, which studded an extentive pasture | 
land in front; while behind, a pretty need 


hill, clothed to the summit with natural wood, | 


interposed between the eastern blast anc this | 
ancient hunting lodge of a branch of the | 
house of Percy. Iam not one insensible to 
the influence of ancient names; and I love 
those of our old English and Scottish worthies 
before the names of all meaner persons. 1 al- 
so know that a baren’s hall in romance isa} 


Ke 


shalt have, lad, a heaped measure, thou might- 
est have ueighed long for corn in Scotland, F 
trow—:here heather springs, instead of hay, 
and corn-cakes grow like cockles. Whew, 
Dicken, boy, Dicken—plague on thee for a 
snail; canst thou not leap instead of crawl? 
Art thou twenty-seven stone neat of flesh and 
bone, like thy master, that thou comest as if 
thy boois were lead? Here take this horse 
and rub him down like a lord’s and litter Lim 
to the knees.”’ And, giving the horse to a kind 


right hospitable place with an open door and | of goblin of all work, he turned to me, and 
a full table smoking with festal dinners; and | said, ‘‘ Now, master, come to as goed a sup- 
that a palace in poetry is a place flooded with | per as ever smoked, and soft a bed as ever 
nectar, and strewn with couches, and filled | weary bones rested in, and a flagon of as nap- 
with luaurious feasting, and ringing with plea- | py ale as ever reamedo’er the lips of a bicker, 
sant sounds. But by the honest faith of one, as ye say in the north, for a cannie Scotch} 
‘“ But honest Gilbert,” 
by that rough instructor—experience, I have | said I, ‘‘ how knowest thou that! am from the 
ever found the best accommodation and com- | north? Resolve me that, thou slender lord of 
fort in places where aristocratical poesy, and | the open mouth and the drouthy motto—thou 
regal romance, had no colours to bestow; and | entertainer of man and horse.” *‘ Ah, mas- 
I care not who hears me declare that to the | ter,” replied he, *‘ these are the marks which 
palace of a Perey, or a Howard, or a Dacre, I | know the three kingdoms by. Foremost of 
preter the humble house of homely comfort | all comes my hot Irishman, shouting out 
_belore me—and that, to the fellowship of lords | « Wine! by the powers, wine! Ale, you tun of 
| I prefer that of Gilbert Gauntree, the owner | man! would you poison a born gentleman 


ed, a wary glance at their travelling deposito- of the George and Dragon, there where he | with your muddy ale 7—By Saint Patrick, I 


rv of English wealth. Nor was this caution | stands filling up the porch with his most port- 
without cause—for a roving horde of gypsies | !y person—a visible type of excellent ale and 
had pitched their tent within sight, under the soft accommodation—a personification of pro- 
shelter of a holly-tree—the thin blue smoke | Vitcial jollity and good cheer. 

from their little fire curled quietly upwards in- I might as well have said sooner, that I had 
to the tw light air, and a half dozen asses gra- been on the road from the rising of the sun, 
zed at short tether-length, with the double | and it was now setting—that the day had been 
burthen of old brass, and tawny children, on | close and sultry, and the motion of our horses 
their backs. A fair-haired girl waved the ring- | (for you will find presently that I had a com- 
lets backwards on her shoulders, as she glided panion) had stirred the dust around us in cir- 
towards them, bearing a flagon of ale, and re- cles, rendering a place of resta desirable thing. 
turned not without the assurance of a merry | AS I turned my horse’s head to the house, the 
bridal, and a potent bridegroom, from the pre- | owner moved towards me with what speed 
siding sybil of the horde. I saw her look at | he might—the earth, accustomed to the load, 
her white palm, as she came smiling back; | forbore to groan ; but it certainly shook while 
every step she took was lighter with increase my horse—purchased among a spare race of 


| shall grow as thick i’ the wit as one of you tog- 
| gy islanders, if 1 drink such vile potations—I 
disown the drink, by the hand of Noah, who 
plucked the first grape.’ Next comes my own 
happy countryman, finding fault with every 
\thing, devouring every thing, and paying for 
-every thing. He curses the post-boy ior go- 
ing too slow—and time, for going toe fast— 
vows we have never had good weather since 
the French Revolution—nor aught but dusty 
roads since the change of ministry—drinks a 
bottle of brandy to cool himsel{—eats three 
pounds of the best beef in the North Riding 
to make him sleep sound—growls a prayer 
—and goes to bed with his boots on. And, 
‘lastly, comes my cautious Scot—he walks 








of joy; while a head or two, with tawny vi- 
sages. and sun burnt locks, looked after her 
with a suppressed laugh, enjoying the double 
pleasure of having passed upon her credulous 


heart, and unpractised eye, imaginary happi- | 


ness and a bad sixpence. 


/people, and unacquainted with the miracles! ;ound the house three times—penders upon 
| Which the fatted calf and the foaming tank- my sign—dives into the meaning of the motto 
| ard work among the jolly children of the | —tells the waiter it isa Scottish proverb, and 
(south—stoud stone still, and snorted, and | asks him the price of his twopenny ale, and 
| Seemed to examine, with a suspicious eye, the | what is the charge of an hour’s sleep ly the 
| approach of this walking prodigy. “ Welcome | fire. Ab, sir, they are a cannie people, I could 


The alehouse itself was not without its ex- | master, welcome,”’ said he of the George and 
ternal attractions. It stood on the verge of Dragon; ‘a dusty road makes a drouthy pas- 
au ancient forest, where the cultivated and senger, us the sign says—and, if ye were as 
uncultivated land met; and it presented to dry as dust I have the stuff that will sloken* ye, 
the highway a peaked and carved front of , as the cannie lads of the north say.” My horse 
stone, of thatmixed style common in the days | at this address, slackened his knees, unarched 
ot Queen Bess and hing James. The archi- | his neck, and, compressing his nostrils, broke 
traves of door and windows had been cover- ‘out with a long quavering neigh, which had 
ed with rich carving; and the heads ol deers | more of a laugh in it than I ever heard in any 
and chace-dogs and hunting horns and bows, ; uttered sound short of a buman laugh. Whe- 
might still be distinguished aiid the profusion | ther laugliter or speech, honest Gilbert began 
of teat and blossom with wuich the skill of the | to interpret it to his own advantage : Aye, 
carver had wreathed each window-imtei. Au | aye, iny bonnie grey, that was a neigh de- 
iMtant river was seen giimmenng among the Manding winnewed corn—ana corn thou 


~ Quench your thirst.—Ed, 


| pick ye out a Scotchman among a thousand 
,men—the land of cakes appears at the second 
_ word he speaks.” 
| While Gilbert was concluding this hasty 
| sketch of national character. | began to fear 
that my companion, faint with the heat and 
weary with the long journey, would become 
anxious to know if accommudation for the 
‘night could be obtai.ed. The look of the es- 
tablishment satisfied me that this aiounded; 
,so IT waved my hand, and forward she came 
'.*L swear by the drouth of man, by which I 
live,” seid he of the Geerze and Diagen, “hat 
bere cymes a lady to be my guest. Bless her 
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sweet face, and her kindly look. I wil! wait 
upon her myself—it will do my heart good.” 
And, setting himself in motion, and shouting 
out, * Rebecca, love! Rebecca!’ he produ 
ced a chair, and, with unlooked for agility, 
placed itfor my compauion to dismount 
by, sottened down the rough outward man, 
and demeaned himself like one aware that 
good manners and civil carriage were meces- 
sary now. His daughter Rebecca came—a 
sweet slender girl, of seventeen, with a light 
fuot and a merry eye, and cheeks like the da- 
mask rose. ‘Rebecca, my love!” said he, 
“show this lady into the little chamber with 
the brown hangings—wait upon her, and see 
that all is inorder. The room, madam, is as 
fragrant as a rose—the floor as white as a lily 
—the bed as soft as down, and the sheets are 
like new fallen snow. There’s not such a cham- 
ber in all the North Riding. And these words 
of boast, madam, are not mine—they are the 
words of young Lady Kipletillem, who slept 
here when she 1an away, and was wed to 
lance corporal Macraw, of the Fusileers. And 
now,” said he, as my companion followed 
Rebecca, with a smile at Gilbert’s historical 
notice of the promised chamber, “ let me do 
the needful toyour honour. Will you sit in the 
parlour by yourself, and look at my paintings 
till dinner is ready? There is the portrait of 
Squire Musgrave’s brown horse Cubal, that 
won the Irish and English plate, and which 
the old ballad says was begotten by Belzebud, 
and could speak like a Christian. | remember 
some words of the song myself, sir. (Sings. ) 


And when that they came to the middle of the course, 
Cubal to his rider began to discourse ; 

Saying, “ Come, pretty rider, pray tell unto me 

How far in the distance Miss Sportly may be.’ 

The rider look’d back, and replied with a smile, 

* I think she’s about the space of half a inile.’ 

* So—stick to your saddle, my boy, never fear ; 

You'll never be beat by the gallant grey mare.’ 


‘“« So you see, sir, the song bears the story 
put. I gave long Saunders, the ballad pedlar, 
a good supper, and a night’s quarters, for a 
copy of itto hang up by the picture. And 
here isa painting of the ram of Derby—it has 
been celebrated in song too, sir. 1 have aclub 
of the best wits of the district, who meet bere, 
and sing the merry song of the Ram, sir. I 
can touch a verse or two of it myself, sir, to 
oblige a north-country gentleman—you are 
all pipers and ballad-makers, I am told: it 
must be a merry country——but cruel cold, sir. 
Shall I give you a slice of the Ram. sir, as the 

resident of the witty club says. (Sings.) 


As I went into Derby, 
Upou a market day, 
J saw the finest ram, sir, 
Was ever fed on hay. 
This rain was fat behind, sir ; 
This ram was fat before: 
This rau was a huadred yards round, 
‘nd im sure it was nu more. 

















Tne horns which grew on this ram, sir, 
Were fifty cubits high ; 

And the eagles made their nests there, 
I heard the young ones cry. 

The butcher who kill'd this ram, sir, 
Was drowned in the blood : 

The boy who held the bowl, sir, 
Was swept away with the floed. 


“ The ram is choking you, as our worthy 
Vice-president says, when he calls for another 
touch of my choice October—so I will cease, 
sir. But look in, look in, chop and choose, 
chop and choose: parlour or hall, kitchen and 
chamber, all’s one to Gib Gauntree, of the 
Dragon; adry road makes a drouthy passen- 
ger, that’s my motto, so luvk in, chop and 
choose, chop and choose.”’ 

Thus admonished, into the house I went; 
and leoking to the right, there I beheld half 
the running horses, and fatted oxen, of the 
west—flourishing in fullness of pedigree—lim- 
ned with all the skill of the district sign-paint- 
er, and hung in succession like the male and 
female portraitures of families whose genea- 
logical trees take root about the time of Hen- 
gist and Horsa. I looked to the left, and there 
I saw something much more to my fancy—a 
large hall with a ceiling white as snow, a floor 
of stone sified over with fine white sand—the 
wall hung round with flitches of bacon as if 











with tapestry, and the mantle-piece glittering 
with burnished copper and tin. A large fire 
though it was the middle of summer, glowed 
in the chimney; and over many simmering- 
pans and moving spits presided a squat mid- 
die-aged dame, sprinkled with the fatness of 
many teasts, and with a face broad and im- 
perious, trom which the fire itseli might have 
obtained increase of heat. She moved from 
side to side of the immense fire-place, prepa- 
ring consolation of various kinds for many 
desiring mouths; and casting a look upon 
each of the greupes of longing travellers, as 
any of her numerous undertakings miscarried, 
in which one might plainly read that she 
gave them all, body and spirit, to flames ever- 
lasting. 

I seated myself at a vacant table, and began 
to peruse the faces of those among whom it 
was my lot to be cast—there were various 
groupes, and several solitaries ; but the looks 





of all were rivetted on the fire, and on the de- 

mou who ruled over pot and spit. *‘ My good | 
girl,” said a tall traveller, brandishing his | 
knife and fork and leaning forward upon the 

table like one eager tor a feast, ‘‘when am I | 
to have my morsel from the fire? Here am | | 
fasting from all, save a single pot anda pound | 
of corned beet ac the Gled and Gosling, and a | 
whet at the Robin Hood. Iam so ravenous 
that I could demolish, at a cut or two, your , 
whole mess of steaks, and eat the gridiron they | 
were broiled on.” “Come, then, cormorant,” | 
said the incensed cock, “ fali on, and the fiend 

give thee good on't, hotiron andall!” And | 


she placed the gridiron, reeking with collops 
before him—a thick and fat vapour edidied 
away ina long stream, as, nothing displeased 
and with a sharp and diligent knife, he began 
to make the smoking dainty disappear 

The fragrance of the traveller's meal reach 
ed a figure seated in a stuffed arm-chair—and 
so huge in person, and utterly unwieldy, that 
he must have come by the waggon—for no 
commun vehicle could moved under 
him. He was so overlaid with outward man, 
that he might be compared to # candle over 
dipped. He sat with his eyes fixed on the re. 
volving spit—il eyes they might be called, of 
which you could only distinguish the faint 
glimmer of satistaction increasing as the roast 


have 


approached to a conclusion, so deeply were 
they overbuiit by cheek and brow. When the 
reek of the broiled collops was watted acrogs 
his face, he gave a grunt of delight; and a 
large bull-dog, as overgrown as himself, which 
lay beneath his chair, with its broad square 
nose resting on its tore-paws, arose, and look- 
ed in its owner's face, shook its tail, and 
Icked its lips, and uttered a whine of most 
clamorous desire. ‘ Curse thee,” said the vi- 
rago of the pan aad spit; ‘* must thou have it 
raw and bloody from the cow's haunch too? 
Lie down; or I will thrust a collop down thy 
throat with the red hot tongs.”’ At this mo- 
ment in glided mine host's daughter, Rebecca. 

* Ah, Squire Featherstone,” said the damsel, 

“it’s a kind wind that blows you here; and 

she stood beside her huge guest, her eyes shi- 

ning with gladness. The squire roused him- 
self up as much as a man of his calibre might; 
and, stroking down the curling ringlets of the 
maiden with a hand rivalling in’ weight @ 
shoulder of mutton, said ‘‘ Thank thee for thy 
good will, girl—and see if thou hast not a cap 
and feather the better tort at M.dsummer. 
Wind that blew me here, Rebecca, wench? 
In faith, lass, it could not be less than a storm 
that blew me here—yet I have seen ona day, 
when I could bave crept through the bore of 
an inch-auger, and leapt, and hop-step-and 
jump, with the lithest lads of the three Ridings. 
But, Becky, lass! come stir thee—stir thee. 
I come not here to look in thy pretty face, 
and set these ringlets right on thy shoulders— 
but, hark in thy left ear—ii thou wouldst come 
and be dame Featherstone, | would comb thy 
locks with a golden comb, wench—I would.” 
To all this Rebecca answered with a laugh, 
anda sidelong look, which seemed to measure 
and weighthis mighty production of the North 
Riding. Her eye became graver, as she look- 
ed; and growing duubt seemed gathering be- 
neath her lids. She went toa small table— 
covered it with a white cloth—removed, with 
a careful hand, a roasted fow! from the fire, 
and set it before him. In a moment,all clse 
that the wor!d contained vanished from tind 


and eye—the fowl dismembered, lay distiling 
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fat dews—he neither looked to the right nor | 
to the left; but with both Lands carried an in- 
cessant supply to that insatiable crevice which | 


men call the mouth, and then dropped the 
ragments to bis tour-footed comrade at his 


feet 
Remainder inour next) 
Hitevary, 
THE SEASONS 
Wuat is more interesting to the lover of, 


, 


uature than the seasons He delights amid 
the vernal beauties of spring, and appreciates 
with a feeling unknown to some, the enjoy- 
ment it occasions, 
the lark, as it welcomes 
sky, and del ghts to trace the power of him, 


who swells the notes of the 


vocal Philomela. 
He wateiies the trees as they begin to display 
their fuliage, aud loves to mark the progress of 
the hedge rose. 
bosom to the genial rays of the sun, and the 
light breeze watis around the fragrance of the 
primrose. ‘The violet. which like some lovely 
maiden banished from her ho:me, was an exile 
under the iron sceptre of winter, Dow is recal- 
led! forthe wintry blast is over and gone, 
and the sun-Leams re-kindle the earth of the 
valley. Man, too, has his spring, and like it, 
is covered with youthful exuberance, 

The lover of nature discovers the approach 
of suinimmer, and in ber train fresh beauties. It 
1s now he sees maturity. The same bud which 


he beheld in intancy, is now expanded and ar- 


vived at perlection. The embryo flower which | 


promised to reward lis care, now, by its beau- 
ty, repays his fondest solicitude. The rose 
jlossonis with perennial grace in his garden, 
and the jessamine overshadows his parlour 
window. The summer evening walk—lLow 
beautiful! Le forgets ter a moment the busy 


hum of men, and wanders amid the cool re- 


cesses, of the grove; or, perhaps, seated on 
some verdant bank, with the cheerest contem- 
plation, listens to the feathered songsters 
chanting their farewell to the setting sun; he 
ears the meandering of the stream by hisside, 
and loses limself in contemplation of such 
The evening bells call him back 


igain to earth, and be sympatbises with the 


beauties. 


oetas he involuntarily exclaims. 


Those evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many ataletheir music tells, 

Of love, and hope, aud that dear time, 
When last I heard their tuneful chime. 


Those happy hours have passed away, 
And wany a heart that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now dorkly dwells, 
Nor ever hears those evening bells? 


Man has his summer; like the fruits of the 
earth. be arrives at maturity; like them his 


He joins with the song of | 
Aurora lo the eastern | 


‘Lhe modest daisy opens her | 


beauties unfold, and he stands the object of 
universal admiration; but the prouder beau- 
ties of the summer months give way to the 
| brown tints of autumn; the’ voice of the rea- 

per is heard inthe glen, and the noise of the 
J sick!e 


in the valley. The harvest plain pro- 


tlams the goodness of the Deity, and shows 


he is not unmiodful of the wants of his crea- 
‘tures. The winged emigrants finding no lon- 

ger a home they once enjoyed, retreat to war- 
;mer and more congenial climes; they soar 
| above the Allantic surge, and wing their way 
Foverthe vast profound: instinct is their only 
| pilet, which guides their way by the triendiy 
beacon’s light, and brings them at last to the 


desired haven. Thus often the soul seeks for 


chilling confines of this wiutry region, flies to 
a warmer anda better country. Man, too, has 
| his autumn ; he arrives at the evening of bis 
beauties whieh adorned 


eXistence. Those 


him, begin to discover the autamnal tint; here 
and there a leaf torsakes its parent branch ; 


his joys and del ghts emigrate to another coun- 
iry; wing their way over the sea of time,and 
take possession of a more Lenignant region. 


nature. When late and siowly the morning 
opens her pale eye, in what a curious disguise 
is nature dressed: the icicles jagged and une- 


ver, hang peadant fiom the eaves, and a whit- 


ish film encrusts the windows, where mimic 
landscapes rise, and fancied Gyures swell. The 
iluid paths become a sold road, aud where the 
finny shoals were wont to rove, the sportive 
youths slide, o., with rapid motion, skate along 
But, notwithstanding, 


the crystal pavement 


winter has something which renders it dreary 
land forlorn. ‘Tie trees are naked and expo- 
sed, and the tragile stem on which bat yester- 
day a floweret bloomed, now with drovping 
| head mourns under the austerity of winter. 
Man, too, has his winter: the cold wiad whis- 
ties around his frail tenen:ent: all his prospec- 
tive is gloomy and torlurn; and the streams ot 
Vitality are congealed with the ice of chilling 
old age. Zo-day man is like the stately poplar, 
rising majestically to the heavens! To-morrow, 
' 


fallen on the ground, shorn of all his beauty ! 
The youthfui prospect is bedecked with the 





verdure of spring, and the scenery of the ma- 
| tured mind, often displays the beautitul placi- 
| dity of sumuer. But the advanced in years 
can discover the brown tints of autumn, pro- 
claiming themselves the harbingers of v. inter. 
The wintry sky at lengthis discerned, and 
man mingles with the clouds of the valley. 
—-2Qrn— 
CEMETERY OF PERE LA CH “T-E. 

The following description of Pere la Chaise, 
It was in 
this cometery, that our Corre-pondent’s Poem 
was written, which will be found under our 


we extract from a London Journal. 





poetical department 





brizbter skies beyond the wave, leaving the | 


Winter presents many beauties to the lover of 





Pere La CuHaise.—The cemetery ot Pere la 
Shaise, is a Chosen spot just without the wails 
ot Paris, where the asties of Jew and Gentile 
Protestant and Catholic, rich and poor, repose 
in charitable vicinity. The circumterence of 
the burial ground is upwards of two miles, 
The ground is laid out with taste and «legance, 
diversified in position, beautified with shrub 
and tlowers, and appropriately adorned wil! 
monuments, some interesting from their bis 
torical recollections, some touching from thy 
simplicity and tenderness of their inscriptions 
but all neat, decent, and appropriate to th: 
solemnity of the scene. 

The number of tombs has greatly inereases 
during the last tew years, and tashion aud 
ostentation which play so many fieaks on the 
busy stage of life, intrude their follies and 
their fripperies even into this quiet and peace- 
ful sanctuary ; andthe modest stone with ifs 
emblematic cross, over the cypress 
mourned and the willow fondly drooped, has 


which 


given place to the obelisk, the pyramid, and 
the temple. 

The toms and graves in the cemetry are 
kept in the highest order and repair. and al 
most ail of them are planted with shrubs and 
fragrant flowers, mingled with the mournful 
cypress and yew: the acacia tree is also 
planted in great abundance, and the wild vine 
spreads its broad leaves in grateful clusters 
over mavy Oi the monuments. 

Many of the tombs are interesting on ac- 
count of the celebrity of the persons they 
commemorate, and others for the beauty and 
Ui the for- 
mer class, the tomb of the poet Delille, which 


simplicity of their inscriptions. 


is situated in the higher partof the ground up- 
der the shade of a bower of linden trees, is 
one of the most interesting. Those of Moli- 
ere, La Foutiine, Eloise, and Abciard, Ma- 
daine Cotton, Marshals Massena and Ney, 
with many others of characters highly distin- 
guished, are well worthy of notice. 

Many garlands of fresh and sweet flowers 
are hung upon the graves, and every thing 
marks the existence of tender remembrance 
and regret; it appears as if in this place alone 
the dead are never forgotten. 





octry. 








For the New-York Literary Gazette. 
PERE LA CHAISE.* 


Beautiful city of the Dead ; thou stand’st 

Ever amid the bloom of suuny skies, 

And blush of odours, and the stars of Heaven 
Look, with a mild and holy eloquence, 
Through the dim vastituve of spring’s blue vault 
Upon thee, city of the silent! Dew 

And vernal rain and suulight and sweet airs 
For ever visit thee: and moon aud eve 
Dawn first and linger longest ou thy tombs 
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Crow ped with the flowers of love, and rendering back 
Frow their wiute columns ali the glorious beams 
That horald early morn, or radiate 

The calm and holy brow of shadowy eve. 

Like thine inhabitants, though thou art near 
The voisy traffic and throng’d intercourse 

Of men, vet stilluess sleeps with drooping eyes 
Au. med : «tive brow for ever round 

Thy Scight and sunny borders; and the trees, 
That shadow thy fair tombs, are alwayt green, 
Like Hope, that watches o’er the dead, or Love 
That crowns their memories! and lovely birds 
Lift up their simple songs amid the boughs, 
And, with a gentle voice, wail o'er the Jost, 

The lovely and the beautiful, as they 

Were parted spirits, thus allowed to sing 

Till judgment summons earth to its account. 


Hoere.'tis a bliss to wander when the clouds 
Chequer the deep blue sky, and scatter round 
Sunlight and shadow, mingled yet distinct, 

And the broad olive leaves, with soft low voice, 
Answer the whispering zephyr, and bright buds 
Unfold their hearts to the sweet west wind’s kiss, 
And uature |.es in holy sleep, like all 

Who dwell in silence here, their names and deeds 
Living alone in sorrow’s memory 

It is a bliss to leave the living world 

And hold communion with the dead ; their thought, 
The silen: angel language heaven doth hear, 
Pervaces the universe of things, and gives 

To earth the colouring of happier climes ; 

And holy meditations rise and throw 

Such pure love o'er the heart as erst was felt 

By Puteoli’s dolphin for a child. 


All who in silence slumber here, were laid 

In their last rest with many prayers and tears, 

The humblest as the proudest was bewailed, 

Perchance, more mournfully-—though few were 
near 

To give the burial pomp ; her sighs have risen 

Of o'er the grave of love, and many hearts 

Gone forth to meet the world, emiles desolate ! 

The many withered flowers that wreathe the tombs, 

Methinks, resemble those whe placed thei there— 

Such images of love beyond the grave ! 

And every swelling mound and sculptured sione 

Bears witness to the watching heart that keeps 

The hillock green—the golden record bright! 


Beautiful city of the dead! to sleep 
Amid thy shadowed solitudes—thy flowers— 
Thy greenness and thy beauty, where the voice, 
Alone heard, whispers love—and greenwood choirs 
Sing amid the playful leaves—methinks, were bliss 
Un‘o the weary breast and wasted mind, 
Broken in the world’s warfare, yet still doom d 
To bear abrow undaunted! Oh! it were 
A quick and a holy dwelling-place 
To hearts that deeply love and love in vain— 
'o disappointed hopes and baffled aims, 
Aud persecuted youth. How sweet the sleep 
Of those who dream not—wake not, feel not there 
Heneath the sunny skies and flowery earth— 
Amid the green solitudes of Pere le Chaise! 
F. 
The great buria!-ground of Paris 
23a 
THE CAPTURE.* 
TWAS the midnight hour when the traitor bade 
His country’s foe adieu, 


And broken gleaias of moonlight played 
The tangled forest through ; 





And the autumnal breeze, in gentle sighs, 
The twinkling foliage fanned, 

While love seemed bending from the skies 
To bless a peaceful land. 


Il-fated chief! youth on thy brow, 
And glory in thy heart 

Fame smiles, rejoicing o'er thee, now— 
Oh, haste not to depart! 

A voice comes from the wild wood dim, 
But it breathes no nightly prayer— 
And a thousand living shadows swim— 

Lo! war and death are there! 


Hark to the sound the measured tread! 
See’st thou yon sudden gleam ? 

Sterp hearts are where that flash is shed— 
Yon white tents are vo dream! 

Thy path lies through a host of men, 
Whose souls are ip their swords ; 

And cross of shame stands in their glen— 
They heed no gentle words! 


Oh! gallant is thy proud array, 
But souls as proud as thine, 
Like meteor lights, around thy way 
In gloom‘of battle shine ;— 
Beware the scythe of their patriot ire ; 
Though the traitor gives the scope ; 
Beware the blaze of the beacon fire, 
Or thou hast no further hope! 


On, on the British warrior goes, 
And the traitor bids God speed ! 
Through the battle line of his slumbering foes, 
Young hero! take good heed! 
The woods are silent, but Jife is there, 
And the weapons of the war are round: 
And a lone far ery rings on the air— 
Thou'rt on forbidden ground ! 


‘Who rides so late ?’—Three warriors dart 
From the wild wood’s covert dun— 

And fear sinks on the hero’s heart, 
For hi» camp is al nost won! 

* Give out the watch-word 7’ raised on high, 
The bayonets gleam around, 

And their tall dark forms, against the sky, 
Shape out the warrior’s bound. 


The noble heart scorns all disguise, 
And cannot wear a lie, 

And the victim paused, ‘neath those dim skies, 
Yet uttered no reply :— 

He marched to death with a fearless brow, 
And his sternest foe passed on 

With a tearful eye and a footstep slew, 
Where the deed of shame was done. 


Each chieftain looked, and turned away, 
In shuddering grief and fear— 

Eyes that had flashed in the slaughtering fray 
Grew dim and shadowy here ; 

For a moment’s lapse, each panting breath 
Was heard amid the crowd— 

Then the platform fell—and the groan of death 


Rose fearfully, wild, and loud. L. P. 


* Of Major Andre. 
ean 
TO FLORENCE. 
DEEP in my bosom'’s inmost cell 
Ty sacred image lies enshrin’d, 


O’er which remembrance loves to dwell, 
And think of hopes for c’cr resign’d 


| There, where no worldly thoughts :atrude 
| Thy boly visions to destroy, 
T think of thee with gref subdu’d, 
Aud ulinost wake awlile to joy 


But, ah’ such thoughts, such dreams are vain 
Though dearer tar than words can tell, 

For e’en their pleasure thrills with pain, 
They live alone in memory's cell 


And like the Jamp within a tomb 
Whose rays a dreary light impart 

They only serve to show the gloom, 
The hopeless darkness of my heart 


~— 


THE LITERARY BREAKFAST 





As lately a sage on a fine ham was repasting, 
(Though for breakfast too savoury | ween) 
He exclaimed to a friend who sat silent and fast- 
ing, 
“ What a breakfast of learning is mine!” 


“A breakfast of learning '" with wonder he ery'd, 
And laugh'd, for he thought him mistakeu, 

“Why, whatis itelse?” the sage quickly reply'd, 
“ When, I'm making large extracts from Bacon.’ 


—efe— 
SONNET. 
BY JOHN MAYNE, Esq. 


Author of the * Poems of Glascow,” and the “ Silley 


’ 


Gun.’ 





O! how 7 love the prattling of that child, 
Frisking so blythely in the nurse's hand | 

Fair as her face who first in Eden smii'd, 
Ere blissful innocence bad left the land! 


Thy dimpled cheeks remind me of the time 
When first I ventured on life's thorny way 
May no false joys consume thy early prime— 

No fiend mislead thee, and no friend betray ! 


Thy bark, like mine, is on a rocky «ea, 

For life's a voyage far from shore to shore, 
No resting-place unless thine anchor be 

The hope of glory when the course is o'er. 


Blest hope for thee, just op'ning inte bloom, 
Thrice blessed hope for me, fast hast’ping to the 
tomb. 


aoa 
SIMILIES. 


Woman’s love is like the moon, 
It waxes but to wane ;- 

And she is like a moonlight night, 
That beautifies the plain. 


Man is like a tender plant ; 
Like ice on the river ; 

A little moment brings a change, 
Then,—he fades for ever. 


Life is like a falling star, 
Banish'd from the sky, 

A moment shines supremely bright, 
Then, unmise'd pusses by. 


And Hope is like the Kelpic’s light, 
That constantly dec ives us; 


We follow ‘t like arhadow, tl} 
In misery it Jeaves us : 
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GAZETTE anp ATHENEUM. |“ Edinburgh,” received for his ultra-severe 

a attack on the ‘ Hours of Idleness’’—some 
OR have “damned him with faint praise,” while 
others have extolled boldly and mantully his 
merits. As is too eften the case with Ameri- 
can writers, his works have been spoken of, 
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| 
' 
* Calumnies are answered best with silence.” ; ; 
Ben Johneon. | and are esteemed in Europe, in terms of high 
| 
' 


There are two classes in the world, who are | commendation ; itis a foul blot on the litera- 


continually shooting darts of ervy and malice | TY aud intellectual character of America, 
disappointed soi- , that so many sons of genius must luok to Eng- 


Perhaps, | land for a just estimation of their writings, it 


at their fellow-mortals,—the 
disant genius, and the ignorant fool. 
of all men, an editor is oftener attacked by | is a disgrace to our country that we should 
pigmy creatures; more especially, if by birth | import opinions, who are in fact as well qual- 
or talent, he stands exalted above others of | ified to judge tor ourselves, as the most gifted 
his profession, he might as soun hope to es- inations of the earth. We have already writ- 
cape death, as live unvilified. It is the fot ef | ten so much on this subject in many numbers 
many to be assailed from various quarters, by lof our paper, that we forbear indulging far- 
ther on this topic at present, almost convin 
with the utmost pitch of aerimony that pigmy | ced that merchandizing, stock-jobbing, and 
minds can invent, and by men too, so far be-| political intriguing are the ascendants of the 
day, and that the time is not yet arrived, 
When this country, will take her proper sta- 
tion in the republic of letters. 


ignorant, disappointed and envious reptiles, | 
| 
| 


neath notice, that the smile of contempt and 





dignified silence iv more galling than the most 
bitter reply. The noble mastiff heeds not 
the barks and bites of an insignificant puppy ‘* The Cities of the Plain,” is a seriptural 
—the majestic lion passes by unnoticed the | poem of about eight hundred lines: and re- 
mean and weak creatures that crawl across | lates to the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
his path, to combat with the wild war-horse. | rah, as related by the inspired law-givers in 
ft is so with men, high-spirited and conscious the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of 
of their own superiority. ‘ A man,” says Mr. Genesis. It differs somewhat, though not ma- 
Burke, “ composed, firm and collected in’ terially from the Biblical account, as will be 
himself, conscious of not only integrity, but seen by the following short analysis. 
firm integrity; conscious of a whole life be- | The poem opens with a luxuriant view of 
yond the reach of suspicion, may oppose gen-| Abrahain’s situation, observing his flocks and 
eral character to general accusation, and} herds in the heat of an oriental day; here 
stand poised on his own base, defying all the the angels, unknown and unperceived till 
calumnies in the world.” around, visit him—they feast in his tent, and 
Were editors to reply to all the base insinua- | when they set out on their journey, he ac. 
tions against their mental and moral charac- | companics them on their way, still unknow- 
ter, some would have occupation enough, and | ing who they are: suddenly the Lord avows 
so crowd their columns, to the exclusion of himself, and announces the coming destruc- 
more important matter, that it would be pay-| tion of Sodom and Gomorrah—Abraham falls 


ing but a poor compliment to the taste and prostrate, and has a vision of the terrors to 
judgment of their readers 


come; remonstrates, but in vain, then he re- 

It is the trick of some, whose papers are tives to that hill, which, in after days, was 
scarcely known beyond the circle of their! catled Zion’s, to witness the work of destruc- 
personal friends, tu assail those which are well! tion. To this succeeds a description of an 
known and extensively circulated, in hopes to! evening scene on the plains of Jordan: to 
burst from obscurity aud insignificance, before | Lot, the moment he has offered his sacrifice, 
the popular gaze, by provoking replies—* ’tis | the visions appear, he meets them at the gate 
a weak invention of the enemy,” and will no! of Sodom—the Sodomites attempt to break the 
longer in any such case avail with us. | door of Lot’s house, which ‘s followed by the 
sudden intervention of supernatural power, 
in making the riotous blind. The angels re- 
commend Lot and all his family to escape 
from impending ruin—he remonstrates with 


“ Cities or tae Prain’—By S. L. Fairfield, | 
Esy. London, 1826. 
“CITIES OF THE PLAIN.” 


ean Reviewers have exerted their critical | diately follows a description of the first ap- 
acumen more unsparingly, than against any proach of the storm. The warning of the 
other of our cis-atiantic bards. Some have | angels is again addressed to Lot, to hurry on 
foul'y abused him, some feartul to express an his way: the judgment on his wife. Then, an 
opinion, have merely given quotations from | account of the revelries that took place in So- 
his works; and left the public to judge,|dom and Gomorrah, during the night, and 
bearing in mind the castigation that he of the | lastly their awtul destruction. 





his sons and daughters, but mockery is the re- | 
Mr. Fairfield, is a poet, on whom Ameri-| Ply. He departs in woe and misery. Imme- | 


| This is a brief outline of the poem. bold 
'ness and precision of language, strength and 
| originality of thought and vividness of de- 
scription are the characteristics of this poem 
It is certainly the most finished production ot 
Mr. Fairfield’s genius, and in our opinion pla- 
ces him upon a respectable footing with the 
poets of our land. We should be glad to see 
it republished in this country. 


That this expression of our judgment may 
be supported in the minds of those who have 
not seen the work, we shall quote as volu- 
minvusly, as our limits will permit; we as- 
sure our readers we never eommend, nor dis 
commend, without just cause. 


It opens thus: 


‘‘O’er the blue verge of summer’s glorious vaull, 
In godlike beauty rolled the tropic sun, 
Wrapt in his gorgeous splendours ; like high hope 
Watching beside the grave of parted love, 
Most radiant at the hour when darkness comes 
On dusky pinions with its flitting smiles, 
Like the faint gladness of a broken heart ; 
And ‘neath the shadow of an antique palm, 
Towering in lofty beauty, with its boughs 
Green in the dew, far branching round, 
On Mamre’s plain, in Hebron’s pleasant land, 
The Father of the Faithful sut alone. 
Flowers of all hues blush'’d beauty o’er the sceng, 
And breath’d their odours o’er the hour of love : 
The rose—the enamour'd heart’s fuir history ; 
The violet-—tender as a maiden’s faine, 
Whose bloom grows deeper at the kiss of air, 
The rich geraniums, whose colours bura 
Amid the incense of its threaded leaves : 
The purple lotus, floating on the stream, 
That seems to catch its radiance as it flows, 
Aud each delicious thing that buds and blooms 
In oriental lands.” 


Our next quotation is the description of the 
angel’s appearing to Abraham. 


‘** As thus he eat and worshipped in the peace 
Of a forgiving heart, three forms like men, 
Save that their brows wore majesty that sham’d 
The common sons of earth, before him stoud, 
| Uusummon’d guests—their sudden presence now, 
| Sole he-ald of their advent; for no sound ‘ 
| Of footsteps rustled in the grove, no shade * 
| Glimiuered amid the twilight to reveal 
| Approaching visitants. But uncient days 
| Were days of welcome to the wanderer, tired, 
| On distant pilgrimage, none passed the tent, 
| However poor, unvisited by words 
| Of courtesy, fr sacred was the name 

Of strangers in the east, none dared deny 
The pilgrim hospitality ; and now, 

The reverend father of the faithful rose 
To do them reverence as his pilgrim guests 
And tg their seeming and intent did suit 
His frugal festival ; then on their way 
Held consort for atime” 











** While thus ainid the twilight shadows soft, 
They waiked and communed, in a moment’s lapseg 
| ‘The glory of the triad turned his eye, 

| Full on the gleaming Citees of the Plain, 

| Aud his brow lightened as his trumpet voice 

| Denounced the fiat— They must peris’ ! far 

| Jn lower and mid wad upper air, and thence 

| Through all the starry worlds, and upward still 
From heaven to heaven arose thé dread decree, 
All angels, froin the cherub, full of love 

And tenderness, to the archangel, throned 
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——- 


On thunder, crying in the voice of death, 
For ever— They must perish ! 

We shall now proceed, and give a short quo- 
tation from the evening scene on the plains 
of Jordan. It is replete with beanty. 


“Iu starlight beauty, lay the pleasant plains 
Of Jordan, and on every verdant kaoll 
Slept tue white tiock, that dotted the green grass, 
And iw iged happiness ; the slumbering herds 
Were gatncred round the wells, awaiting norn— 
Never todawa ou then. the shepherd’s crook, 
Leaned idly by the pal.a, which inid his ivld 
He watcued aud read the stars. and skilid im lore 
By svulitary couunune, gave the:n nas, 
And searched their qualities ; their potencies 
At natal avur he kuew, their influence 
Qn iite, and thought, and activa, and he grew 
Reesigued tu their decrees, as to the spell 
Of potent sorcerer, or by the side 
Of tullow herdsman lying, ie became 
The coionicicr of otuer days, When earth 
Was .ull of ivve, and all its motions were 
Sweet poetry.” 

Uur west extract is the meeting of Haran’s 
sou (Lut) and tle angels at tue gaie of So- 
dom. 


* Tu ancient days, ere Shiloh came, the Lord 
Held cowimuue with his chosen, as wu man 

Wits «is loved friend ; aud all his angels flew, 

Ou govu oF evil uissivg, ike tie Uasn 

That tig ats nuemcnoity, UM Earth drew near: 
‘Then quickly as (ieir glorious pinious fanned 
The tuicis, gs uss atino-pliere of tis lower world, 
They, vu the imstaut took # Auman shape, 

Auu clotueu their spiritual esseuce i the garb 
O1 buiman uavitude, and these tiat now 

Came, stiong aveugirs. to Gomorruas bowers 
Auu Admah s nalis, in outward sesublance, seemed 
Palmers with stutt and sandals merely, ior 

Tuey took apparent suscenauce aud rest, 

Auu eld tie strauger’s converse for awhile: 

How wocks and uerds uid prosper: now tie fields 
Yielded tieir increase; how the cities thrived 

In commerce with tue nations | 





——- 


We have already quuted so much, that we 
must pass over the descripiion ot the riotuus 
Sudomiies attempung tu ivrce the deers of 
Lot s habiiations, and the intervention of God 
iu visiting thean With blindness; alsu the warn- 
ings Oi ine angels, and Lot's remonstrances 
Wiih bis sons aud daughters, tue judgment on 
his wiie, and pass to a short extract oi ie rev- 
elries in Sodom and Gomorrah, on tbe iatal 
night, aad their dreadiui tate. 


“« There was no sun 

In the broad east, but a dark gory globe 

Like a demolisi'd world—th: abode of fiends, 
And vengeauce sat eutiironed amid the skies. 
While tius the chosen tied unto the hills 

Ani tasteness of Zoar, trom the doom 
Tmpeadiog, and the fearful wiati of heaven, 
Tue voice of sengst-rs, and the viol’s play, 
Aud merry music of the tabret, rose 

Amid the gorgeous halls and rose-wreathed bowers, 
OL the proud, purple Cities of the Piain ; 
Aud caroliings of high carousal bient, 

With maudiin shouts of god)-ss victory, 

And the gay laugh, reveaiiug alight aeart 
Reckless of sorrow, in frail trust of days, 
Suauy as Yemen, or the paradise 

Of Islani’s dark-eyed howris: and the cup 
Was pledged to beauty apd the mazy dance 





Meved to the mirth of sweret-toned instrumeats, 
And eyes voluptuous rolled im antonnes:, 

And the full glowing heart, basked in their beams, 
Like rainbows bosomed on the warry cloud, 
Born of the lightaing and shower —and love 
Held universal sway, white bo-oms heaved 
Beneath transparent draperies, thot gave 
Mysterious beau.y to the bounding limbs, 
Wooing the gaze that maddened, vod the arms 
Of lorselry—ani the pressed lip that, glowed 

In the mad fever of desire,” 


To this follows a still farther account of the 


revelries, the wickedness, and the ingratitude 
to God, of the Cittes of the Plain. 


“ Forgettng he could wear, 
Garments of vengeance, and gear not the voice 
Of intercessor, nor the wailiag erios 

Of dying supplication, when he trod, 

The wine. press of his wrath, aud on them poured 
The dregs of the deep cup of trembling—when 
He wrapt the blazing heavens around his brow 
And in the majesty of terror came 

Earth, seas and skies recoiiing from his frown 
“ At the appointed hour 

Of vengeance, burst from every point of heaven 


The tempest of destruction.” 
* * * * 2 * 











Now all the slumbering cities d id awake 

In agony of soul, for o'er them writhed 

And leapt and hissed the master element. 

The earth foundation. and its life,—the soul 

Of man—the heart of the great universe— 

In spiral pyramids of quenchless fire, 

As it would mingle with the burning heavens. 

Ye terrors of an angry God! above, 

Below, a penal world of gory light, 

No power could quench ; and thunder not like earth's. 
At intervals. but one unceasing roar, 

So loud, all world’s replied ; so strong, they shook 
‘Ten thousand meteors froiw their sightless spheres. 


Then forth, like Eblis, and his legions driven 
By Azrael, from the gates of paradise, 
In madness rushed the myriads of the Plain 
From falling tower and crackling colonade 
And melting rvof, and crushing battlement 
They leapt in roaring agony—the flames 
Clinging like serpents to their tender flesh. 
Then women, delicate, with cherished babes 
Aud lovely maidens and wiee matrons rushed 
Throngh the dread furuace : and the baughty kings 
Bera and Birsha, Shinal, and Sheineber 
With men of all degrees, stood mid the storm 
Of hell beneath and heaven above, and earth 
Arouud. in anguish howling ; and their queens 
And daughters beautiful, and kindred high 
Clung round them, wailing : and ten thousand prayers 
Shrieked with unnumbered curses.” 
* * * * ” * 
— “ But a voice 
Now drowned the howlings aud the mockeries 
Aud cried till heaven aud earth did quake “ Let it suf- 
fice!” 
And, on the instant, the astonished Earth 
Yawned in a bottomless chasm, ’neath the host 
Or Sodom and Gomorrah.” 








Thus have we brought before our readers, a 
few passages from the poem under review, 
which we think will convince every reason- 
ing mind of our just estimation of Mr. Fair- 
fieid’s genius. We have no dis; osition at pre- 
sent to hunt out imperfections, (for no work 
of human genius is perfect) where we have 
already seen so much to applaud. Addison 





says that “ a true critie ought to dwell rather 











upo. excellencies than imperfections, to dis 
cover the concealed beau'ies ot a writer, and 
communicate to the world such things as are 
worthy their ob-ervation.” If in any case 
we have deviated from this vice, it has been 
beeause we have seen no beauties either ap- 
parent or concealed. 





United States Literary Gasetle.—Arrange- 
ments have been made between the Edie s of 
the New-York Review. and U. §. Literary Ga- 
gelte, to unite these journals, and to publish 
them simultaneously in New-York aod Boston 
on the first day of every month. This is an 
arrangement that will no doubt be satisfactory 
to the public; first, it combines the talents of 
the Editors aud nu.nerous correspondents, and 
seeond, we trust it will Le a link to join the 
‘* rival cities’ in literary friendship. 

We are not acquainted with Mr. Carter who 
resides in Boston, but Mr. Bryant is personally 
known to us; his elegant writings in prose 
and verse have shown the world, that, he is 
both ascholar and a man of genius. 

This journal has our best wishes for suc- 
cess. . 

We cannot state to our readers in the ob- 
ject of this Miscellany in better terms, than is 
contained in the following extract from the 
advert:sement annexed to the last number. 

“ The two journals, which are united in the 
present work, resembled each other nearly 
in their plan and objecis. It has been thought 
by their several conductors, that this plan 
might be more successfully executed, and 
these objects more perfectly attained by their 
union. They had, perhaps, contracted some- 
thing of a local character, in consequence of 
deriving the contributions to their pages prin- 
cipally from the neighbourhood of the cities 
in which they were published, and in conse- 
quence, also, of the obstructions which they 
naturally presented to each other's eireula- 
tion. This objection to their journals, the 
editors have always been anxious to remove, 
and they believe that they have succeeded in 
doing it by the present arrangement. At all 
events they are confident of their power to 
present their readers in future with a greater 
variety of matter. The main object of the 
editors has hitherto been to furnish a@ season- 
able and complete view of the progress and 
state of our national literature. This purpose 
will not be essentially changed, although they 
will hereafter embrace within their scope 
inore topics of general interest to the public, 
aad offer occasionally an article upon some 
of the leading traits in the policy of our na- 
tional government. 

The arrangement of the articles in the new 
journal will not materially vary from that of 
its predecessors. A place will be allotted to 
Reviews of such new works, 4s, from the na- 
ture of the subject, their own merit, or othes 
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Caries, may seem to require to be considered other of their amusements as the Indian Dra- 
at seme length. The journal will aiso contain, , ma. 

a department for Miscellany, and one for Origi- | It is not the theatre atself that is the cause of 
nal Poetry. Among the critical notices the | its demoralizing effect, some of the supporters 
editors hope to be able to give a brief account | say, it ts the pieces represented—they take the 
of nearly all the works pul lished in this coun-| cause for the effect. Originally the drama 
try, which may be thought deserving of notice | was pure and natural, it is the perver-eness 
in a literary journal. No pains will be spared | and gro-sness of the age, that delights in vul- 
in the collection of literary and scientific In-| gar exhibitions, and not only managers, but 
telligence; anda monthly catalogue will be) authors too, must cater for the public appetite 
given of all New Works published in the Uni-! else neither would thrive in their calling. 
ted States. A Literary Advertiser, of eight) Amend the age, and we warrant the stage will 
pages, will beappended toeach number, which be reformed. 
subscribers will receive gratis. a 
The work will be published simultaneously 


' ; ; Misanthropy.—This is a feeling as unnatu- 
at Boston and New-York, on the first day of PY , vd 


ral to man, as disregard for lite. No crea- 


Lach number will contain 80 é : > 
ted mortal ever was born with misanthropic 


every month. 


paces, octavo, making two volumes a year, of 


: feelings; it is produced after manhood, by 
450 pages each, exclusive ol the Literary Ad- I » OY 


disappointed ambition, or unrequited love. 


, That spirit of hostis humani generis,which 
and on paper of the same quality with that of | . | X tee 
: few possess, but thousands affect, is a very 


vertiser. Lt willbe printed with the same type, 


the late numbers ot the U.S. Literary Gazette, | ; sae 
, unchristian and also a very ignoble feeling, 

and be sent to distant subscribers on the day 7 : . 
and deserves the condemnation of all. 


| {tis the fashion with many Poetas/ers of the 
present age, to mourn over blighted hopes, 


of publication, by mail, or in any other way 


they may direct. It will be forwarded, #lso, 
to any part of the United States to new sub- ; 
scribers, on the receipt of one year’s subserip- broken Merend withered affections, and - pray 
tion, five dollars. All letters and communica- for a translation te “s better sphere: this ont 
ene vahiting to the editerial deperument of | Only, in our estemation is a mark of paucity 
the journal mast be directed, free of postage: of mind, but also of unmanly teelings—yet 
w James G. Carter, care of Harrison Girav, those voy persons, whose writings are so a 
Boston, or to Hillam C. Bryant, care of G. nally filied with such melancholy longings, 


& C. Carvill, New-York.” |are, in private, the most light, volatile and 
. C »* . 


thoughtless of creation. Perhaps any thing 


— | we could say, will have no avail to turn the 


| ° ° e . 
Theatrical.—There are a thousand argu- | humour of such geniuses; this strain is now 


ments adduced, for and against Theatrical ex- | 5° much in vogue, that the young disciples of 


hibitious, and weighty circumstances brought Apollo, seem to think they would have no 


forward on both sides of the question; for our claimto “the poetic temperament,” were they 


to write on rational subjects. Love, is a 


own part, we have examined all, and remain 
theme so thread-bare, misanthropy a feeling 
so unnatural, and a desire tor death so unchris- 


tian, that they require a bolder mind and a 


in our prestine beliet, that, in themselves, 
theatres are useful: though we must contess 
that like every one of God's blessings, those 
who represent, and tho-e who by their coun- 
tenance support the histrionic art, etten toully 
abuse them. 

That young men are often led into tempta-| i= . ie 
tion by trequenting theatres, is true, but it is | bid feelings’ and atectation of eccentricity 
equally true, that of those naturally inclined 
to dissipation, not one in athousand would be 
saved. It theatres were entirely abolished, tav- 


stronger imaginat.on, than belongs to one in 
ten millions, to treat them in a manner that 
| would make them even tolerable to “ the baby 
of agirl.”"—Thatconstant harping about ** mor- 


of mind or manner, show the possessors in 
so unamimble light, that could they but for 
!one hour see themselves, as others see them, 
erns, horse-races & coch-fights would no doubt they would seon change to a more reasonable 
be more numerously atiended than they are at) COUTS® of conduct. 


For theatrical representations all | We would reccommend such persons to re- 


present 
young people have a nataral desire, and per-| P& ; 
ning prayer the following lines from Burns.— 


atevery day alter their morning and eve- 


haps there isnot one who reads this remark but 


Wil acmit its justness. Theatres, though on 


O:! wad seme power the giftie gie us, 

f To see ourselves as ither see us 

a vastly different scale trem those of imabeen| " 
: It wad frac mony an error free us, 


days, areofavery ancient date—a!l people and | ed Geclich Gatien. 


all nations have then . in greater or less perfec: | With this advice. which we have been Jed 
tion —Colden in his bistory of the FiveNations, to give trom numerous con.munications that 
suggests Whe ther or not (he war-dance was load our tab'e—though We are more con- 
the origin of the Dram s—We are an Preps vinced we bave done them a kindness, than 
et leaps “his an the «dirmative, but we + 4, they will follow it, we (ake our ieave 
rerlamiy consider the war-aance and many ot pociaslers tor the present. 


AZETTE, 




















La Fayeite Theatre.—El Hyder has been 
brought out tor the second season at this estab- 
lishment. It is a showy piece, and the horses 
act to admiration—those who are fond of such 


exhibitions, will find there a rich treat. 








To Correspondents.—It is with much pleas 
ure that we acknowledge Hinda and Norna’s 
communications. They will have a con- 
spic uous place in our next. 

We are sorry to doubt Norna fair avowal, 
for westill think that she, Hinda, and Ipa, are 
‘* fria juneto uno.” 

We have seen worse effusions, than Lara's 
to “‘ Myra,” he must write with more precision, 
however, before he can “ get in.” 








Siscellancous. 





ON FASHION. 


This is a tiresome, useless, and an unneces- 
sary custom, void of taste and convenience. 
That it is so, | will show in a conspicuous man- 
ver; for instance—what necessity is there 
when a dozen or two sit down to dinner, in 
waiting till they are all served; is it consistent 
that any person’s dinner is to get cold whilst 
the rest are being helped by the mistress of 
the house! You will say, fashion allows it, 
and for politeness’ sake we ought to conform. 
Far from it; (1 may be called a John Bull—I 
care not.) Every one as soon as their plate is 
filied ought to begin his dinner. 

Another custom that this fashion sanctions 
is, When you are ata tea-party, let your tea be 
ever so hot, you are not permitted the liberty 
ol emptying the contents of the cup into the 
saucer, and drinking it at your ease. No, 10, 
torsooth that would be too great an indul- 
gence; but fer the sake of this needless and 
habitual practice, we are to undergo the exqui- 
site torture of scalding our mouths, so as to 
make the tears start in our eyes. You will re- 
ply, no deubt, let it cool; and so because we 
are to wait till itis cooled, we are to be fam- 
ished by thirst. This parade of formavity 
might be abolished, and yet with propriety : 
at least we might be indulged thus, without 
disgusting those finikin persons who call them- 
selves voiaries of tashion. 

But the worst of all is an infroduclion to 
a numerous party: Suppose new in this case 
—obliged to attend office till nearly nine; dress 
yoursell, cali a coach. (or get in your own if 
you hare one.) arrive at the house, and you 
are ushered up stairs by a pair of mould can- 
dics, held by a black teotn:an, who ino ening 
the .door, st.mbles against you aud greases 
your biue surtout; ten minutes more e apse in 
cleaning it; vexed, all of no use: the door 
opers at last. When lo! some twenty or 
thirty peisons are assemiled; the mistres- of 
the house on -eeiig vou: new comes forward 
with an, “ Ah, Mr. Se, aud So, aliow me to 
introduce to Miss Prim, ot Prim Hall, Prim- 
rose Hill; you have seen her before?” “ Not 
that Precollect!" Veli, you are in'roduced 
to the whole party. they to you; this ocerpies 
abou! ha tan hour: when you have go. about 
halt through the introduction, what with fa- 
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tigue, heat, and vexa'ion, you tread upon the 
fect of some old dutche-s, who happeus to be 
indulged with a few corns; an excuse follows 
of course, * Sorry, madam, done upinten- 
tionally.” “ Oh. pray don’t mention it,”” re- 
plies the dutchess of tender feet. Scarce 
turn. d your back, when you hea the follow- 
ing eulogium to console you for the accident. 
“ Poh! the creature ought to study Che-ter- 
field, before he makes his debut in public; sure 
he’s hob-nails in his shoes—some journeyman 
tailor I s'pose,”” cries the dutchess of corns, 
“* Not at all unlikely,” replies a pert miss of 
sixteen. ‘* Bless me,’’ cries the dutchess. 
“what an extremely ugly coat.” When up 
steps some conceited iellow with an eye-glass 
which he holds cecked to his eye, “ tail too 
long by four inches and a half; pon hoaour 
mem, ‘tis true; I’m quite a connoisseur in 
this way:’’ and off he struts like some cock 
upon adunghill. You at iast get seated after 
you have committed about twenty trifling ac- 
cidents: when you happen to raise your eyes 
and cast them round the company, black looks, 
sly whispers, nods with meanings, and filters 
wiih no meanings at al, all of course are in- 
tended for the unfortunate corn treader : and 
this is the delight of an introduction. Oh! 
fashion, fashion! keep me trom thy claws! 
On the other side, maukind are benefitted 
by this absurd custom; it is useful only in this 
view. What would become of the innumer- 
able tradespeople, whose very existence hangs 
upon the ebbing of this tide ; (for so I call it) 
merchants, nay every individual derives some 
advantage from this tedious ihing. But I shall 


centre of a noble bason stands a figure of Cy- 
bele, drawn by a yoke of lions, trom whose 
manes falls the light spray of water, that gtit- 
ters in the beams of the sun. The maijrstic 
avenue expands itself, as we approach the Al- 
cola gate, to five rows of trees:—bere too we 
find botii a multitude of stone seats, an seve- 
ral hundred light straw chairs with backs, 
which are arranged in vows, for the accommo- 
dation of the visitors of this piace of resort. 
Opposite to the street of Alcala, is situated 
the old Royal palace of Beun Retiro—which, 
althought it is far trom striking either in archi- 
tecture or situation, is nevertheless exceeding- 
ly imposing, in consequence of its monstrous 
extent. On the leit hand, we meet with ano- 
ther basin, in which stands a mejestic Neptune 
with his elevated trident, drawn by dolphins, 
who emit torrents of water trom their nostrils. 
In this part of the promenade, the various 
streams of passengers unite soasto form a 

crowd; and here too is indisputably the finest 
situation of any upon the whole extent of the 
Prado. The Botanic-Garden fills the air with 
the most delicious pertumes,—while, through 
its pallisades, are seen in all their luxuriance 
the rarest exotic plants refreshing the sight 
with their beauty. Further on, a fountain, 
decorated with statues of the Seasons, cools 
the atmosphere vy a fine drizzling shower, on 
which the beams of the sun cast all the hues 








conclude the subject with saying, that there is 
no truly eonvenient, and at the same ‘ime sér- 
Viceable custom without some ridiculousness 
attached to it. 


—eae— 
A PROMENADE ON THE PRADO AT MADRID. 


The clock has already struck four—the sies- 
ta is now finished; let us therefore hasten to 
the Puerta de los Recoletos, where the beau- | 
tifui Prado lies betore as, extended a quarter 
ofamile. Even beneath the shade of these 
aged elms and chesnut trees, we yet feel the 
heat of the sun;—we are besides somewhat too 
early for the company, and may, therefore, as 
wel! wander down the Promenade at our lei- 
sure—and then intermix among the watkers, 
and make our observations upon the various 
characters we behold. Here and there we 
may perceive some indolent fellows lying up- 
on their faces, and stretched out upon, and 
beueath the stone benches. Now and then a 
regidor (police officer) wakes some of the 
slumberers by the touch of his cane, in order 
to remove them from the seais which are des 
tine’ fur (he beau-nonde of Madr.d. About 
this ime the water carts pegin to appear in the 
waiks, and sprinkle the sandy ground. to pre 
vent the dust trom iscomm ding the passen- 
gers, aud euveloping them ta a rising cloud. 

T.e warther we advance beyord the Fran- 





¢Cisean Convent, the wider do the walks be- 
cume—wibe a sprug of water in the vicinity | 


imparts a cooling iresianess Lo tne air. in the 


of the rainbow. Besides the three fountains 
we have mentioned, there are two others to 
be found in the course of our walk. One is 
astonished at meeting with such fresh trees 
and luauriant foliage, upon a soil so little fa- 
vourable to vegetation, as the dry sand on 
Which Madrid is situated ;—yet when we no. 
lice the artificial hollows scooped out around 
every tree and supplied with water from the 
QO ulains, the evigma is at once solved,— 
suice we perceive it is to those we are indebt- 
ed tor the cooling freshness of the atmosphere. 
When we have pussed the street of St. Je- 
rome, the walk begins to contract: before us 
stands the beautiful Atocha Gete ; on one side 
the convent of our Lady with its noble gar- 
den of olives; and then the enraptured eye 
roves over the Paseo de las Delicias, and its 
intersecting walks, as far as the flowery banks 
of the purling Manzanares 


Yet we must not tarry here too long, admi- 


ring the natural charms that present themselves | 


to our view It is time to hasten in search of 
character; and for this purpose let us mingle 


among the groups that are to be found betore | 


tue Duke oi Alba’s palace; in front of the 
venerable / eliro; or between the St. Jerome 
and A.cala streets. The benches and chairs 
are now ali occupied = Tbhrongs, composed ot 
every description, roll, like the billows of the 
veean, towards the shade beneath the elin 
Uniiorms of ait varieties are seen in- 
merchants and 


trees. 
termingled amungst grave 


| trades nen, who come hither for the purpose 
' ot indulging in conversation, in which they 
| are interrupted by the huzz proceeding from 
swarms of professed and privileged idlers. Te 
lune place we inay pereeive a couple of monks, 
Wrapped up in their dusky garments, and 
seated in silence upon a stone bench,—the 
other end of which is occupied by two fask- 
tonables, who are discussing the last bull-fight 
and who toterlard their discourse with many a 
carao. Elderly citizens are seen with their 
{mantles thrown across the left shoulder, in 
spite of the intense heat of the sun; while the 
younger ones pass by us in spensers. And now 


| for our gasses to examine the ladies. There 
goes a charming young creature, modestly pa 
cing down the walk, wrapped in an elegant 
‘veil, and attended by an elderlyduenna. Fur- 
| ther on, two nympiis of less reserved appear- 
‘ance, trip along with large bunches of flow- 
| ers in their hands, which they wantonly whirl 
around. Groups of well-dressed women have 
arranged themselves in semicircles upon the 
chairs, behind which the gentlemen are sta- 
tioned. It isin this rich parterre that we meet 
with the most flowers which t! is 
metropolis can produce; while, here and there 


beautiul 





we may observe among them a fair Andalu- 
| sian, more charming still. 

A stolen glance, cast from beneath a half- 
lifted veil, addresses itself in the language of 
the heart, to a youth, who buried in an amor- 
ous reverie, is leaning in the adjacent walk 
The 
watchful matron relaxes her vigilance, for she 


with his back against one of the elms. 





is now engaged in deep discourse with her 
neighbour in some most interesting topics— 
the subjects discussed in this Converzasione al 
fresco, being to the full, as important as those 
which occupy the fair votaries of a northern 
tea-table. The men, in the mean time, whether 
arrayed in the ecclesiastical or lay cosiume, 
examine this gay flower-bed with the pene- 
trating look ot connoisseurs; for it is here 
that coquetry (although, by the bye, the Span- 
ish language, in other respects so rich, has no 
distinctive term for this noble science) exerts 
all its arts,—vanity allits man@uvres. Hére a 
captivating little fuot and ancle, just discover 
'themseives by chance;—there the mantila 
—formed of a long piece of fine muslin, that 
is thrown over the head, crusses the bosom, 
'and then falls down on each side,—dispicys 





‘its magic powers, and achieves those wonders 

which used formerly to be produced by ‘ie 
| once faveared, but now banished fan. When 
| exercised by one who is a mistress of the art, 
the mantilla is sure to arrest the attention of 
the passengers: from beneath its half-expand- 
ed veil, propitious glances are thrown at ‘he 
favoured lover;—contracted in cioser sods, 
it envelopes its wearer ina mysterous >bseu- 
rity, thal cannot be pierced—it betrays a 
biush in a mosi advanttseous Wianie’.—yet at 
the same time conceals an embarrassing com 
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fusion, while the lair hands of the owner are 


' 


| sound is heard, except where some seguidillas 


busied in adjusting the folds. 
ly the midst of this multitude employed in 
gallantry, or some one ot the pursuits of plea- 


sure, are many who are intent only on gain. 


Jtinerant sellers of articl-s of luxury raise their | 


cries, some ty ing melo ious and others barsh, 
whieh thus form a chaos of sounds. Melons, 
limones, naranjas, figas, duless, aqua-fresea, 
limonada, flores, cigarras, tuego, &c. &c. re- 
echo onevery side. Young tads, or pretty 
damsels offer you sliced melons, oranges, po. 
mevranates, figs, sweetmeats, and nosegays 


tastelully disposed in elegant baske's; while 


athlet ¢ Callicians carry about water for sale | 


in large pitchers, and tor a sincle octave re- 
fresh inany a parched tongue. Searcely is 
the cigar-merchant passed, but he is suceeed- 
ed by a ragged boy, who carriesa smalliamp, 
—and, continually exclaiming “ Qur quiere 
fuego?” (who wants fire’) will tarnish you 
with a light tor so trifling a coin as a marave- 
di. 

The broad carriage way, separated from the 
walks set apart for the use of foot-passengers, 
is now gradually filled with vehicles of every 
description. These, on Sundays and festivals 


particularly, form a continued procession, dri- 


Ving up one side of the Pra le, antil they turn | 


roundinthe circular place before the Convent 
of the Recollects, and so return to the Alocha 
Gate. This scene is by no means one of the 
least entertaining: here may be seen en old- 
fashioned, heavy, worm-eaten coach, overload- 
ed with monstrous gilt ornainents ; this ts the 
antique family equipage of some Hidalgo. 


Next appears a splendid Engl sh Phaeton, 


Whose snorting impatient Andalusia steeds are | 


detained hy the tardy pace of the four jaded 
mules, with bells at theic necks, by which the 
neighbouring carriage is drawn, and which a 


#aricature figure of 4 coachman attempts in! 


vain to urge on by his incessant Arra Mula! 
Horsemen, as various in their appearance as 


the carriages, surround the motley procession; | 


the stately prancing Navarre stallion appears 


to glance contemptuvusly at the starved resi- | 


her fair charge, through streets where no 
} 

| have been gently whispered, here and there, 
from balconies :—nor is the fair one herself 
sorry to exchange the bustle abroad for the 
social circle at home,—in the midst of which 
some inspired youth chaunts his warm strains 
About this hour, 
‘the little parties torm dances round some lot- 


to the enuitar or mandoline 


ty elm, while the castanets beat time to their 
| lively motions. The evening breeze begins to 
biow more keenly over Buen Retiro: the la- 
dies wrap themselves up closer in’ their man- 
tillas, and the crowd yradually disperses itself. 
It is at this tim, that poor creatures, who 
have obtained a few octavos by begging during 
the day,—and labourers whose hard destiny 
allows them no better shelter than the open 
sky,—succeeded to the gay world of fashion: 
--they are seen gliding through the deserted 
walks: ill covered by their ragged cloaks, 
they lie down to sleep upon the benches and 
seats, which have just been occupied by the 
most blooming beauties and most elegant 
| beaux of Madrid 
| —eae- 
Aphorism.—Neither birth nor wealth, but 
winxp only, should be the aristocracy of a tree 


people. 
aS 


Evrata.—In Mr. Fairfield’s poem published 
| last week, two errors have eccurred in the 
‘first stanza, ‘* Captain,” tor ** Captive” and 
'*\eharms” in beginning of fourth line for 

“ chains’’--also in the same peem ‘on’ oc- 


3 : é 
' curs two or three times tor “ or. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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THE BLACK LIST. 

JOSEPH SAYRE, of Delaware co. N. Y. 
is particularly disinclined to pay for the pa- 
per. 

JULIUS BLACKWELL, of Tioga couunty, 
has neglected to pay for his paper, although 
written to by our clerk three several times al- 
ter his year of subscription terminated, 

GEORGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence co. has 
| nol paid, 





! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


| > The ay > ’ ‘ 
nante of a second Quixotte, and while splen-| N. B. That there may be no mistake and no 


did liveries excite the admiration of the ga- 


zing spectators, miny a clumsy, grotesque | 


unnecessary apprehensions on the subject of 
the Black List, it is proper to state, that these 
are subseribers to the Minerva, which paper 





Sancho Panza, stuck up behind a vehicle as || purchased about fourteen months ago, and 
odd as himsell, excites the mirth of the young Which was incerporated with the New-York 
' i Literary Gazette, last September. The year 
: 3 , : 7 | of these subscribers expired last April, and 
The sun is now fast descending behind Gua- | f ae a : at : 

} ° | due warning has been given to ail. Our good 
darana mountains;—the carriages begin to! subscribers have nothing to tear from the 
disperse ; the aromatic perfumes trom the Bo- | Black List—no name shall be inserted hastily, 
tanic Garden, borne along by the cool evening | unadvisedly or unjustly—but when once inser- 
; ted there shall it remain. 


and fashionable e/egants. 


gale, and delicious fragrance; the heavens al- 





ONES’ “ CHURCH HISTORY.”—A few 
azure across the Prado: and the silvery orb |@¥ copies of the First American Edition of * THE 
of the moon breaks through the thick branch- lthe Barth of Christ to the Eighteenth Century; in 
es ot the elm trees, casti: g a pale splendour | cluding the very lateresting Account of the Walden- 
ses and Albigenses,” mav be had, at the Bookstore of 
: Giould & Banks, couner of Nassau inl Spruce strects, 
ihe strict duenna has now conducted home | orvesite the Park, and at the Prinung.Office, corner 
‘of Washington and Vesey-streets, 


ready expand their starry canopy of deepest 


@n the so'emn -hadowy walks. 


| HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, trom | 


A. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
AND 


SOLICITOR IN CHANC™RY. 
ALSO, AGENT FOR LOANING MONEY, ANB 


INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE, 
No. 500 Grand street, 





THEODORE ALLEN, 
\ BRAN AES, TAS 4 Ae 
ANON : ey nde WY 
Notary Public and Commissioner. 


No. 32 PINE-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
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| OOK-BINDING.—TuHeE subscriber takes 

this method of informing his friends and the 
pubue, that he still continues the BOOK-BINDING 
BUSINESS, invali its va ious branches, at No. 83, 
Cross-stret, where all who may favour him witha call 
may rest ssured their work shall be executed with 
neatness and despatch. 

Blink books ruled and bound, and warranted to be 
equal to any in the city. 

A general assortinept of blank books for sale. 

JOHN H. MINUSE. 


N. B. Subscribers to the “ Literary Gazette” cap 
have their volumes bound in calf, or any kind of bind- 
ing, by sending them tu the above place. 

Music"hooks, gentlemen’s libraries, old = coks, and 
publicatios, bound to any pattern, and at the shortest 
notice. July 1. 


AMERICAN ‘TRAVELLER, 
AND STAGE REGISTER. 


MAVHE Teaveccer is published on Tuesdays 
| and Fridays, on a large imperial sheet, by Budger 
| & Porter, at No. &t Court-street, Boston, and contains 
}agreat variety ef Literary and = Scientific miutter— 
Manufacturing, Agricultural and Commercial Latelli- 
gence—information interesting and important to tra- 
vellers—the lutest Foreign an! Domestic news— Marine 
list—Prices Current &e. &e. As a vehicle of general 
advertising it offers singular advantages, having a more 
extensive cirenlstion among places of public resort, 
such as Stage Houses, Steam-Boats, Hotels, Reading 
Rooms, &c. than any other paper in New-England. 

The Stage Register. a publication very useful to tra- 
vellers, is issued in a neat pamphlet form as an accom- 
plahiment tothe Traveller, once in two months: and 
furnishes a fall account of the principal line of Stages 
Steam-Boats, and Canal Packets in the New-England 
| states and the stete of New-York. 

Price ofthe Traveller. 34 per ann; ofthe Traveller 
and Register, $5 per ann. half in advance. 

July, be26. 





~ BOOK, JOB & FANCY 


At the * Athenaum” Printing- Office, cor- 





ner of Washington and Vesey streets, 
—_— - ——--—— —— 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 








JAMES G. BROOKS, 

EDITOR, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 4, WALL-STREET, NEW-YORE 
Trerms—Four Doliars per annum, payable in 

advance.—-Subscriptions musi commeoce 


with the first No. of a Voiume, piospec 
tively or retrospectively. 


No subscriptions received fora shorter period 
than one year, and notices of discoutinu 
ance must be given one menth previous to 
the close of a volume.—Letters must be 
post-paid 











